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U.  S.  Plans  For  World  Organization 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 


ON  July  17  Secretary  of  State  Hull  announced  that 
“the  informal  conversations  and  exchanges  of  views 
on  the  general  subject  of  international  security 
organization”  envisaged  by  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Russia  and  China  in  the  Moscow  Declara¬ 
tion  of  October  30,  1943'  would  begin  in  Wash¬ 
ington  early  in  August — a  date  subsequently  post¬ 
poned,  at  Russia’s  request,  to  August  21.  Owing  to 
the  Soviet  government’s  desire  to  avoid  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  its  policy  of  neutrality  toward  Japan, 
it  was  decided  that  the  United  States  and  Britain 
would  first  discuss  the  subject  of  international  se¬ 
curity  organization  with  Russia,  and  shortly  after 
with  China,  instead  of  holding  a  four-power  con¬ 
ference. 

As  this  country  enters  into  momentous  negotia¬ 
tions  with  other  great  powers  which  will  determine 
the  shape  of  the  post-war  world,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  public  discussions  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,^  statements  of  government  officials,  and  the 
platforms  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  par¬ 
ties  all  express  a  determination  that  the  United 
States  shall  participate  in  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  designed  to  prevent  future  resort  to  war 
and  to  assure  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  On  this  crucial 
issue  which,  as  Walter  Lippmann  has  pointed  out,* 
has  been  the  subject  of  national  debate  for  forty 
years,  there  now  seems  to  exist  a  striking  degree 
of  unanimity.  It  is  when  we  come  to  such  specific 
questions  as  when  the  proposed  world  organiza- 

1.  For  text  of  the  Moscow  Declaration,  sec  V.  M.  Dean,  “From 
Casablanca  to  Teheran — with  Texts  of  Documents,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  February  15,  i<)44- 

2.  It  is  impossible,  for  reasons  of  space,  to  mention  the  many 
interesting  suggestions  on  world  organization  made  by  writers 
on  current  affairs,  newspaper  and  radio  commentators,  and 
various  study  or  .action  groups.  Attention  should  be  drawn, 
however,  to  a  document  entitled  A  Design  for  a  Charter  of  the 
General  International  Organization  envisaged  in  the  Moscow 
Declaration  of  October  jo,  tg4}  and  in  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  November  5,  ig43,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  group  of  distinguished  Americans  who  have  had 
experience  with  international  organization,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Manley  O.  Hudson,  judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In¬ 
ternational  Justice,  and  released  for  publication  on  August  i, 
i<)44- 

Walter  Lippmann,  t/.5.  War  Aims  (New  York,  Little, 
Brown,  1944). 


tion  should  be  established,  how  it  should  be  con 
stituted,  what  should  be  its  powers  and  objectives, 
how  much  it  could  encroach  on  national  sovereign¬ 
ty,  that  areas  of  actual  or  potential  disagreement 
emerge. 

TIME  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 

Two  distinct  schools  of  thought  have  appeared  on 
the  question  of  the  time  when  the  proposed  world 
organization  should  be  established.  One  school  ad¬ 
vocates  the  formation  of  a  world  organization  now, 
before  the  pressures  of  war  have  been  relaxed  and 
while  all  nations  are  still  sufficiently  under  the 
shock  of  war  to  press  for  some  alternative  method 
of  adjusting  international  conflicts."*  Others  contend 
that  it  is  impractical  to  establish  an  international 
organization  at  this  time,  when  the  kind  of  world 
that  may  emerge  from  the  war  cannot  as  yet  be 
predicted  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  many  countries 
of  Europe  do  not  have  governments  recognized  by 
all  the  great  powers.* 

The  argument  that  the  United  Nations  should 
wait  for  political  stabilization  in  Europe  before 
establishing  an  international  organization,  how¬ 
ever,  is  open  to  question.  We  might  just  as  well 
face  the  fact  that  the  world  may  not  settle  down 
for  some  time  after  the  war  to  anything  resembling 
stability,  and  that  political,  economic  and  social 
institutions  in  many  nations  of  Europe  and  in 
colonial  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  long  remain 
in  a  state  of  flux.  Pending  such  adjustments,  the 
great  powers  not  only  have  to  conduct  relations 
with  these  nations  and  operate  in  these  areas,  but 
actually  do  so  now — as  evidenced  by  the  relations 
maintained  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  with 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  in 
Algiers,  which  they  have  not  yet  recognized  as  a 
government,  or  by  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  Polish 

4.  Sumner  Welles,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  New  York  Times  Hall  on  May  18,  1944,  New  Yor^ 
Times,  May  19,  1944;  also  The  Time  for  Decision  (New  York, 
Harper,  1944).  Sec  also  Wendell  Willkie’s  statement  of  June  26. 
1944,  commenting  on  Republican  party  platform.  New  York 
Times,  June  27,  1944. 

5.  Walter  Lippmann,  “Mr.  Welles  Should  Clarify,”  New  York_ 
Herald  Tribune,  May  25,  1944. 
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Committee  of  National  Liberation  in  Chelm.  A 
twilight  zone  of  gradual  compromise  and  adjust¬ 
ment  will  follow  the  termination  of  hostilities  in 
many  countries.  Meanwhile,  refusal  to  form  an 
international  organization  until  regimes  recognized 
by  all  the  great  powers  have  been  set  up  through¬ 
out  the  world  threatens  to  postpone  its  creation  to 
the  Greek  calends. 

President  Roosevelt,  however,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Churchill,  appear  to  favor  the  idea  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  international  organization  should  be  de¬ 
layed  until  after  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  outlining 
his  plans  in  a  statement  of  June  15,  1944,^  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said:  “All  this,  of  course,  will  become 
possible  once  our  present  enemies  are  defeated  and 
effective  arrangements  are  made  to  prevent  them 
from  making  war  again.”  This  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply  that  international  agreements  regarding  pre¬ 
vention  of  war  would  precede,  and  not  follow, 
the  establishment  of  an  international  organization. 
And  Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  address  of  May  24  to  the 
House  of  Commons,’  declared  in  similar  vein: 
“The  relations  of  these  [international]  bodies  and 
their  relations  with  each  other  can  only  be  settled 
after  the  formidable  foes  we  are  now  facing  have 
been  beaten  and  reduced  to  complete  submission.” 
Neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  party 
makes  any  definite  commitment,  in  its  platform, 
with  regard  to  the  element  of  time. 

COMPOSITION  OF  WORLD  ORGANIZATION 

On  this  question,  too,  two  differing  points  of 
view,  not  necessarily  irreconcilable,  have  emerged. 
One  school  of  thought  advocates  the  formation  of 
what  Walter  Lippmann  has  called  a  “nuclear  alli¬ 
ance”®  of  the  great  powers — the  United  States,  Brit¬ 
ain,  Russia  and  China — which,  because  they  possess, 
and  will  continue  after  the  war  to  possess  preponder¬ 
ant  military  might  at  their  disposal,  will  also  have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Churchill  in 
his  address  of  May  24,  when  he  said:  “For  the 
purpose  of  preventing  wars  there  must  be  a  world¬ 
controlling  council  comprising  the  greatest  states 
which  emerge  victorious  from  this  war  who  will 
be  obligated  to  keep  within  certain  minimum 
standards  of  armaments  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  peace.”  He  would  not,  however,  exclude  all 
participation  by  the  small  nations.  In  addition  to 
the  controlling  or  executive  council  of  great  pow¬ 
ers,  he  added,  “there  must  also  be  a  world  as¬ 
sembly  of  powers  whose  relations  to  the  world 

6.  New  Yor/^  Times,  June  i6,  1944. 

7-  Ihid.,  May  25,  1944. 

8.  Walter  Lippmann,  US.  Foreign  Policy  (Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  1943). 


executive  or  controlling  power  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  peace  I  am  in  no  position  to  define.” 

Although  President  Roosevelt  is  reported  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Churchill  that  the  great  powers 
must  be  the  ones  to  bear  chief  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,^  he  indicated  on  June  15 
that  the  executive  council  he  has  in  mind  would 
be  composed  not  only  of  the  great  powers  but  also 
of  “a  suitable  number  of  other  nations.”  This  coun¬ 
cil  would  be  elected  annually  “by  the  fully  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  all  nations,”  and  “would  concern 
itself  . . .  with  the  prevention  of  threats  to  the  peace 
or  breaches  of  the  peace.”  The  President  also  con¬ 
templates  the  creation  of  an  assembly  where  all 
nations  would  be  represented,  and  which  would 
presumably  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  policies 
and  principles  that  it  would  then  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  great  powers  to  carry  into  effect. 
In  his  statement  the  President  seems  to  lean  more 
than  he  has  in  the  past  to  the  second  school 
of  thought  on  the  subject — the  school  represented 
by  Sumner  Welles  who,  while  agreeing  with  Lipp¬ 
mann  that  the  four  great  powers  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  winning  the  war  “must  necessarily 
assume  the  basic  responsibility  for  making  and 
carrying  out  all  military  decisions,”  at  the  same  time 
insists  on  the  immediate  formation  of  an  executive 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  “to  represent  all  of 
them  and  to  act  in  their  names  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  which  not  only  will  arise  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but 
which  actually  have  already  arisen.”*® 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  also  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
assure  the  small  nations,  alarmed  by  reports  of 
plans  for  a  four-power  directorate,  when  he  said 
on  June  i,  1944  that  the  United  States  supported 
“sovereign  equality  for  all  nations.”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  he  declared,  has  always  empha¬ 
sized  “the  all-inclusive  nature  of  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  and  our  disposition  and  purpose  to  see  that 
all  nations,  especially  the  small  nations,  are  kept 
on  a  position  of  equality  with  all  others  and  that, 
in  every  practicable  way,  there  will  be  coopera¬ 
tion.”** 

The  President’s  plan  has  been  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  it  seems  to  revive  the  machinery  of 
the  League  of  Nations — with  its  Council  composed 
of  the  great  powers  and  a  few  small  nations,  and 
its  Assembly,  in  which  all  countries,  large  and 

9.  Forrest  Davis,  "What  Really  Happened  at  Teheran,”  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  May  13  and  20,  1944. 

10.  Welles,  T/ie  Time  for  Decision,  cited,  p.  372. 

11.  “Sovereign  Equality  for  all  Nations,”  statement  by  the 
Saretary  of  State,  June  i,  1944.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin, 
June  3,  1944,  p.  509.  See  also  Mr.  Hull’s  address  to  Congress 
regarding  the  Moscow  Conference  on  November  18,  1943,  ihid., 
November  20,  1943,  p.  341. 
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small,  were  represented — and  is  less  specific  than 
the  League  Covenant  concerning  the  obligations 
to  be  discharged  by  member  nations.*^  Whether 
this  criticism  proves  sound  will  depend  on  the  ob¬ 
jectives  ass:gned  to  the  various  organs  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  international  organization,  and  on  the  pow¬ 
ers  entrusted  to  them. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

According  to  President  Roosevelt’s  statement  of 
June  15,  the  purpose  of  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  “would  be  to  maintain  peace  and  security  and 
to  assist  the  creation,  through  international  co¬ 
operation,  of  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among 
nations.”  The  Democratic  party  favors  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  “based  on  the  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states, 
open  to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large  and 
small,  for  the  prevention  of  aggression  and  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.” 
In  somewhat  similar  terms,  the  Republican  party 
advocates  “responsible  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  post-war  cooperative  organization  among 
sovereign  nations  to  prevent  military  aggression 
and  to  attain  permanent  peace  with  organized  jus¬ 
tice  in  a  free  world.”  It  declares,  however,  that 
“peace  and  security  do  not  depend  upon  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  force  alone,  but  should  prevail  by  virtue 
of  reciprocal  interests  and  spiritual  values  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  security  agreements.”  Both  party  plat¬ 
forms  provide  for  a  world  court. 

If  an  international  organization  is  to  discharge 
the  functions  already  assigned  to  it  by  these  state¬ 
ments  and  pledges— discharge  them  in  reality,  not 
merely  on  paper — it  must  have  special  agencies  at 
its  disposal  which  can  deal  on  a  world  scale  with 
specific  questions,  many  of  them  of  a  highly  tech¬ 
nical  character,  such  as  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
food,  transportation  by  air  and  sea,  monetary  prob¬ 
lems,  essential  raw  materials  such  as  oil  and  rub¬ 
ier,  and  so  on.  “Accordingly,”  President  Roose¬ 
velt  said  on  June  15,  “it  is  our  thought  that  the 
organization  would  be  a  fully  representative  body 
with  broad  responsibilities  for  promoting  and  fa¬ 
cilitating  international  cot)peration,  through  such 
agencies  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  consider  and 
deal  with  the  problems  of  world  relations.” 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  view  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  favored  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
functional  agencies — the  Food  Conference,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  an  international  monetary  Fund  and  an 
international  Bank,  and  so  on,  composed  of  tech- 

12.  Edwin  James,  New  Yorl^  Times,  June  18,  1944. 


nically  qualified  experts  who  can  discuss  and  settle  | 
in  an  atmosphere  of  relative  quiet  and  objectivity  f 
many  of  the  questions  that  lead  to  friction  among  f 
nations.  To  be  effective  over  the  long  haul,  how¬ 
ever,  these  agencies  must  be  integrated  into  the 
broader  framework  of  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  where  policies  on  major  issues  can  be  dis-  f 
cussed  by  all  nations.  Otherwise,  there  is  constant  |] 
danger  that  such  functional  agencies,  no  matter 
how  carefully  designed  or  sincerely  devoted  to  the  I 
performance  of  their  tasks,  might  eventually  go 
off  at  tangents,  fail  to  establish  necessary  liaison 
with  each  other,  and  prove  actually  less  efficient 
than  corresponding  national  bodies. 

POWERS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Among  the  powers  to  be  entrusted  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization,  the  one  that  is  arous¬ 
ing  most  debate  is  that  of  military  force.  Much 
confusion  of  thought  has  been  caused  by  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  regard  such  military  force  as  may  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  as  identical  with  the  police  force  used  within  [ 
national  states.  Most  observers  believe  that  such 
a  system  will  prove  impracticable  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  some  think  it  will  be  practicable  to  con¬ 
tinue,  in  the  post-war  period,  the  kind  of  military 
collaboration  successfully  achieved  by  the  United 
Nations  during  the  war.  } 

Prime  Minister  Churchill,  for  example,  has  ad¬ 
vocated  retention  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(representing  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Can¬ 
ada)  who,  in  cooperation  with  the  general  staffs  i 
of  Russia  and  China  and  the  military  leaders  of 
the  small  nations,  have  coordinated  Allied  military  1 
strategy  all  over  the  globe.**  Similarly,  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  is  reported  to  have 
favored  post-war  naval  arrangements  patterned  on  j 
the  system  of  joint  naval  patrols  developed  during  ! 
the  war,  in  which  American,  British  and  Canadian 
warships,  while  retaining  their  national  identity, 
have  been  pooled  under  the  command  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  combat  the  depredations  of 
German  submarines  in  the  Atlantic.  ! 

In  his  statement  of  June  15  President  Roosevelt  1 
made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  contemplate  the  crea-  ! 
tion  of  a  superstate  with  a  military  force  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  “We  are  not  thinking,”  he  said,  “of  a  super¬ 
state  with  its  own  police  forces  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia  of  coercive  power.  We  are  seeking  effec¬ 
tive  agreement  and  arrangements  through  which 
the  nations  would  maintain,  according  to  their 
capacities,  adequate  forces  to  meet  the  needs  of 

13.  Sec  Prime  Minister  Churchill’s  speech  at  Harvard  Uni-  i 
versity,  September  7,  1943.  New  York.  Times,  September  8,  p 
1943-  I 
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preventing  war  and  of  making  impossible  deliber¬ 
ate  preparation  for  war,  and  to  have  such  forces 
available  for  joint  action  when  necessary.” 

The  phrase  “adequate  forces”  is  used  in  the 
Democratic  platform,  which  repeats  the  President’s 
statement  on  this  point,  and  adds  that  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  “must  be  endowed  with  pow¬ 
er  to  employ  armed  forces  when  necessary  to 
prevent  aggression  and  preserve  peace.”  This  state¬ 
ment  sounds  stronger  than  the  corresponding 
statement  in  the  Republican  platform  which  de¬ 
clares  that  the  international  organization  “should 
develop  effective  cooperative  means  to  direct  peace 
forces  to  prevent  or  repel  military  aggression.” 
Senator  Austin  of  Vermont,  however,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  phrase  “peace  forces” — which  in  the 
state  he  represents  is  used  to  describe  Icxal  police 
forces — contends  that  the  Republican  formula  is 
broader  than  that  of  the  Democrats,  since  it  em¬ 
braces  the  application  of  economic,  judicial  or  mili¬ 
tary  forces  as  might  become  necessary.*'* 

The  Republican  statement  is  less  precise  than 
that  of  the  President  when  it  comes  to  the  source 
of  control  over  such  military  forces  as  may  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  President’s  statement  of  June  15  indi¬ 
cates  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  the  pooling  of 
national  forces,  which  would  retain  their  identity, 
under  an  international  command  similar  to  that 
of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  question, 
however,  arises  as  to  who  will  decide  concerning 
the  use  to  be  made  of  forces  that  thus  retain  their 
national  identity.  Will  the  United  States,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  agree  to  have  an  international  organization 
decide  regarding  the  use  of  American  land,  naval 
or  air  forces  in  any  given  area,  or  will  it  insist  on 
retaining  a  veto  over  such  decisions.?  If  it  does  re¬ 
tain  a  veto,  and  if  other  great  powers  do  the  same, 
then  will  the  proposed  international  organization 
have  any  greater  latitude  of  action  than  the  League 
of  Nations.?  Those  who  advocate  the  initial  for¬ 
mation  of  a  great-power  directorate  justify  their 
position  by  arguing  that  the  great  powers  must  have 
the  final  say  concerning  the  use  of  their  armed 
forces  even  though  these  forces  are  committed  to 
operations  within  the  framework  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 
At  Stake  in  this  discussion,  as  in  all  others  con¬ 
cerning  international  organization,  is  the  problem 

M-  Speech  to  Rotary  Club  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  July  24, 
1944,  AV«'  York,  Titties,  July  25,  1944.  See  also  statement  in 
Albany,  New  York,  on  August  9  of  tJovernor  Walter  E.  Edge 
of  New  Jersey:  “The  CJovernor  (Dewey]  feels  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘peace  forces’  is  all-inclusive.  It  embraces  everything  from 
an  editorial  to  a  16-inch  gun,"  Ibid.,  August  10,  1944. 


of  how  far  nations  will  be  prepared  to  go  in  giv¬ 
ing  up  any  prerogatives  or  attributes  connected 
with  the  concept  of  sovereignty.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  did  not  use  the  terms  “sovereign”  or  “sover¬ 
eignty”  in  his  statement  of  June  15,  although  he 
had  mentioned  “sovereign  states”  on  an  earlier  oc¬ 
casion.  The  Democratic  platform  speaks  of  “the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states,”  while 
the  Republicans,  in  their  platform  as  well  as  in 
the  Mackinac  Resolution  of  September  7,  1943, 
speak  of  cooperation  “among  sovereign  nations.” 
Wendell  Willkie  vigorously  objected  to  this  phrase 
in  his  statement  of  June  26  concerning  the  Re¬ 
publican  platform,  when  he  said:  “We  should  ad¬ 
vocate  the  use  of  American  sovereignty  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  powers  to  create  a  continuing  in¬ 
ternational  organization  for  the  good  of  all  with 
the  power  to  uphold  its  decisions  by  force  if  neces¬ 
sary.  For  our  sovereignty  is  something  to  be  used, 
not  hoarded.” 

Current  debates  on  the  subject  clearly  show  that 
much  spadework  in  the  education  of  the  public 
will  have  to  be  done  before  peoples  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  national  interests  do  not  necessarily 
conflict  with  the  need  for  international  collabora¬ 
tion  and,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  better  advanced 
by  international  rather  than  national  methods.  If 
the  American  people  should  decide  that  it  is  more 
consonant  with  our  national  interests  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  adjustments  in  relations  with  other  countries, 
that  would  be  not  a  derogation  to,  but  an  exercise 
of,  sovereignty.  Absolute  national  sovereignty  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  international  collaboration.  The 
apprehension  persists  that,  by  collaborating  with 
other  nations,  the  United  States  surrenders  some¬ 
thing.  Assuming  that  it  does,  is  it  not  true  that 
it  gains  something  in  return.?  The  war  assistance 
received  by  this  country  from  the  United  Nations 
to  which  it  has  rendered  military  and  economic 
aid  furnishes  graphic  evidence  that  international 
collaboration  is  a  two-way  process. 

Such  exercise  of  sovereignty,  however,  implies 
that  there  is  a  will  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
follow  a  course  of  give  and  take  in  relations  with 
other  nations.  It  is  on  the  will  to  collaborate,  in 
small  and  tedious  things  no  less  than  in  large  and 
spectacular  ones,  that  the  success  of  plans  now  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  United  States  and  other  United 
Nations  for  the  post-war  world  ultimately  depends. 
Without  such  will  on  the  part  of  all  peoples,  no 
international  organization,  however  elaborate  its 
machinery  may  be,  can  prove  effective  in  averting 
war  and  creating  political,  economic  and  social 
conditions  conducive  to  peace. 
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Text  of  Report  on  Foreign  Policy  Adopted  by 
Republican  Post-war  Advisory  Council  at  Mack¬ 
inac  Island,  Michigan,  on  September  7,  1943.^ 

The  members  of  this  council  are  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  our  nation  faces.  We  are  fight¬ 
ing  a  desperate  war,  which  must  be  won  as  speedily 
as  possible.  When  the  war  is  ended  we  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  making  of  the  (leace.  This  puts  upon  the 
nation  a  triple  resjxinsibility.  a.  We  must  preserve 
and  protect  all  our  own  national  interests,  b.  We  must 
aid  in  restoring  order  and  decent  living  in  a  distressed 
world,  c.  We  must  do  our  full  share  in  a  program  for 
permanent  peace  among  nations. 

At  this  time  a  detailed  program  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  great  objectives  will  be  impossible  and 
specific  commitments  of  this  council  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  or  by  the  nation,  would  be  unwise.  We 
cannot  know  now  what  situation  may  obtain  at  the 
war’s  end.  But  a  specific  program  must  be  devolved 
in  the  months  to  come,  as  events  and  relations  unfold. 

Therefore  we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  work  as  an  advisory  council  of  the 
Republican  party  to  declare  our  approval  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Prosecution  of  the  war  by  a  united  nation  to  con¬ 
clusive  victory  over  all  our  enemies,  including:  (a)  Dis¬ 
armament  and  disorganization  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Axis;  (b)  Disqualification  of  the  Axis  to  con¬ 
struct  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  the  implements 
of  war;  (c)  Permanent  maintenance  of  trained  and 
well-equipi^ed  armed  forces  at  home. 

2.  Responsible  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
post-war  cooperative  organization  among  sovereign  na¬ 
tions  to  prevent  military  aggression  and  to  attain  per¬ 
manent  peace  with  organized  justice  in  a  free  world. 

In  making  this  recommendation  we  ground  our 
judgment  upon  the  belief  that  both  the  foreign  policy 
and  domestic  policy  of  every  country  are  related  to 
each  other  so  closely  that  each  member  of  the  United 
Nations  (or  whatever  cooperative  organization  per¬ 
petuating  existing  unity,  may  be  agreed  upon)  ought 
to  consider  both  the  immediate  and  remote  conse¬ 
quences  of  every  proposition  with  careful  regard  for, 

(1)  Its  effect  upon  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation; 

(2)  Its  bearing  upon  the  foreseeable  international 
developments. 

If  there  should  be  a  conflict  between  the  two,  then 
the  United  States  of  America  should  adhere  to  the 
policy  which  will  preserve  its  constitutionalism  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  administered 
through  our  republican  form  of  government.  Consti¬ 
tutionalism  should  I'le  adhered  to  in  determining  the 
substance  of  our  policies  and  shall  be  followed  in 
ways  and  means  of  making  international  commit¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  these  things  this  council  advises  that 

1.  'Sew  Yorl(  Herald  Tribune,  September  8,  1943. 


peace  and  security  ought  to  be  ultimately  established 
upon  other  sanctions  than  force.  It  recommends  that 
we  work  toward  a  policy  which  will  comprehend  other 
means  than  war  for  the  determination  of  interna¬ 
tional  controversy;  and  the  attainment  of  a  peace  that 
will  prevail  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  reciprocal  inter¬ 
ests  and  its  spiritual  foundation,  reached  from  time 
to  time  with  the  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the 
negotiating  nations. 

In  ail  of  these  undertakings  we  favor  the  widest 
consultation  of  the  gallant  men  and  women  in  our 
armed  forces  who  have  a  special  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  behalf  of  the  security  and  liberty  for 
which  they  fight. 

It  is  determined  that  this  council  make  complete 
examination  of  the  means  by  which  these  ends  may 
be  fully  achieved  with  due  regard  for  all  American 
interests  and  responsibilities. 

The  council  invites  all  Americans  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  here  set  forth  to  the  end  that  our  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  our  part  in  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  international  peace  and  justice 
shall  not  be  the  subject  of  domestic  partisan  contro¬ 
versy  and  political  bitterness. 

Fulbright  Resolution^ 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  {the  Sen¬ 
ate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  hereby  expresses 
itself  as  favoring  the  creation  of  appropriate  interna¬ 
tional  machinery  with  power  adequate  to  establish 
and  to  maintain  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  participation  by 
the  United  States  therein. 

CoNNALLY  Resolution^ 

Resolved,  That  the  war  against  all  our  enemies  be 
waged  until  complete  victory  is  achieved. 

That  the  United  States  cooperate  with  its  comrades- 
in-arms  in  securing  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

That  the  United  States,  acting  through  its  constitu¬ 
tional  processes,  join  with  free  and  sovereign  nations 
in  establishment  and  maintenance  of  international  au¬ 
thority  with  power  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

That  the  Senate  recognizes  the  necessity  of  there 
being  established  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  gen¬ 
eral  international  organization,  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states,  and 
open  to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large  and  small, 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity. 

That,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  any  treaty  made  to  effect  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  any  other  nation  or  any  association  of  na¬ 
tions,  shall  be  made  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

2.  Congressional  Record,  78th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Vol.  89, 
No.  136,  September  21,  1943,  p.  7810. 

3.  Congressional  Record,  78th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Vol.  89. 
No.  168,  November  5,  1943,  p.  9329. 
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consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 

:  Bases  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
1  Statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull  on  March  21^ 

I  In  determining  our  foreign  policy  we  must  first  see 
clearly  what  our  true  national  interests  are. 

At  the  present  time,  the  paramount  aim  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  to  defeat  our  enemies  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Beyond  final  victory,  our  fundamental  national  in- 
■  terests  are  the  assuring  of  our  national  security  and 
the  fostering  of  the  economic  and  scxial  well-being 
of  our  people. 

Cooperation  between  nations  in  the  spirit  of  good 
neighbors,  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  justice,  morality,  and  law,  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  safeguarding  and  promoting  the  political, 
the  economic,  the  social,  and  the  cultural  well-being 
of  our  nation  and  of  all  nations. 

Some  international  agency  must  be  created  which 
can — by  force,  if  necessary — keep  the  peace  among 
i  nations  in  the  future. 

A  system  of  organized  international  cooperation  for 
!  the  maintenance  of  peace  must  be  based  upon  the 
j  willingness  of  the  cooperating  nations  to  use  force,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  the  peace.  There  must  be  certainty 
that  adequate  and  appropriate  means  are  available  and 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Political  differences  which  present  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  should  be  submitted  to  agencies 
which  would  use  the  remedies  of  discussion,  negotia- 
i  tion,  conciliation,  and  good  offices. 

Disputes  of  a  legal  character  which  present  a  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  should  be  adjudicated  by  an 
international  court  of  justice  whose  decisions  would 
i  be  based  upon  application  of  principles  of  law. 

International  cooperative  action  must  include  even¬ 
tual  adjustment  of  national  armaments  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  rule  of  law  cannot  be  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged  and  that  the  burden  of  armaments  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum. 

Through  this  declaration  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
j  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  China  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  cooperative  effort  in  the  post-war  world 
toward  enabling  all  peace-loving  nations,  large  and 
small,  to  live  in  peace  and  security,  to  preserve  the 
j  liberties  and  rights  of  civilized  existence,  and  to  enjoy 
,  expanded  opportunities  and  facilities  for  economic, 
social,  and  spiritual  progress. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  four-nation  declaration  are 
carried  into  effect,  there  will  no  longer  be  need  for 
\  spheres  of  influence,  for  alliances,  for  balance  of  pow¬ 
er,  or  any  other  of  the  special  arrangements  through 
j  which,  in  the  unhappy  past,  the  nations  strove  to  safe- 
I  guard  their  security  or  to  promote  their  interests. 

I  In  the  process  of  reestablishing  international  order, 
I  the  United  Nations  must  exercise  surveillance  over 
I  aggressor  nations  until  such  time  as  the  latter  demon- 
I  strate  their  willingness  and  ability  to  live  at  peace  with 
I  A-  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  March  25,  1944,  pp.  275-76. 


other  nations.  How  long  such  surveillance  will  need 
to  continue  must  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  peoples  of  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and  their  satel¬ 
lites  give  convincing  proof  that  they  have  repudiated 
and  abandoned  the  monstrous  philosophy  of  superior 
race  and  conquest  by  force  and  have  embraced  loyally 
the  basic  principles  of  peaceful  processes. 

Excessive  trade  barriers  of  the  many  different  kinds 
must  be  reduced,  and  practices  which  impose  injuries 
on  others  and  divert  trade  from  its  natural  economic 
course  must  be  avoided. 

Equally  plain  is  the  need  for  making  national  cur¬ 
rencies  once  more  freely  exchangeable  for  each  other 
at  stable  rates  of  exchange;  for  a  system  of  financial 
relations  so  devised  that  materials  can  be  .produced 
and  ways  may  be  found  of  moving  them  where  there 
are  markets  created  by  human  need;  for  machinery 
through  which  capital  may — for  the  development  of 
the  world’s  resources  and  for  the  stabilization  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity — move  on  equitable  terms  from  finan¬ 
cially  stronger  to  financially  weaker  countries. 

The  pledge  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  of  a  system 
which  will  give  every  nation,  large  or  small,  a  greater 
assurance  of  stable  peace,  greater  opportunity  for  the 
realization  of  its  aspirations  to  freedom,  and  greater 
facilities  for  material  advancement.  But  that  pledge 
implies  an  obligation  for  each  nation  to  demonstrate 
its  capacity  for  stable  and  progressive  government,  to 
fulfil  scrupulously  its  established  duties  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  to  settle  its  international  differences  and  disputes 
by  none  but  peaceful  methods,  and  to  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  enduring  peace. 

Each  sovereign  nation,  large  or  small,  is  in  law  and 
under  law  the  equal  of  every  other  nation. 

The  principle  of  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace- 
loving  states,  irrespective  of  size  and  strength,  as  part¬ 
ners  in  a  future  system  of  general  security,  will  be  the 
foundation-stone  upon  which  the  future  international 
organization  will  be  constructed. 

Each  nation  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  the 
forms  and  details  of  its  governmental  organization — 
so  long  as  it  conducts  its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  menace  the  peace  and  security  of  other  nations. 

All  nations,  large  and  small,  which  respect  the  rights 
of  others  are  entitled  to  freedom  from  outside  inter¬ 
ference  in  their  internal  affairs. 

There  is  no  surer  way  for  men  and  for  nations  to 
show  themselves  worthy  of  liberty  than  to  fight  for  its 
preservation,  in  any  way  that  is  open  to  them,  against 
those  who  would  destroy  it  for  all.  Never  did  a  plainer 
duty  to  fight  against  its  foes  devolve  upon  all  peoples 
who  prize  liberty  and  all  who  aspire  to  it. 

All  peoples  who,  with  “a  decent  respect  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  mankind,”  have  qualified  themselves  to  as¬ 
sume  and  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  liberty 
arc  entitled  to  its  enjoyment. 

There  rests  upon  the  independent  nations  a  respon¬ 
sibility  in  relation  to  dependent  peoples  who  aspire  to 
liberty.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  nations  having  politi¬ 
cal  ties  with  such  peoples,  of  mandatories,  of  trustees, 
or  of  other  agencies,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  help  the 
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aspiring  peoples  to  develop  materially  and  education¬ 
ally,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  self-government,  and  to  attain  liberty.  An 
excellent  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  is  afforded 
in  the  record  of  our  relationship  with  the  Philippines. 


Excerpts  on  Foreign  Policy  from  Platform  Adopted 
BY  the  Republican  Party  in  ChicaciO  on  June  27^ 

We  pledge  prosecution  of  the  war  to  total  victory 
against  our  enemies  in  full  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  and  all-out  support  of  our  armies  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  Navy  under  the  competent  and 
trained  direction  of  our  General  Staff  and  Office  of 
Naval  Operations  without  civilian  interference  and 
with  every  civilian  resource. 

At  the  earliest  possible  time  after  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  we  will  bring  home  all  members  of  our  armed 
forces  who  do  not  have  unexpired  enlistments  and 
who  do  not  volunteer  for  further  overseas  duty. 

We  declare  our  relentless  aim  to  win  the  war  against 
all  our  enemies:  i.  For  our  own  American  security 
and  welfare;  2.  To  make  and  keep  the  Axis  powers 
impotent  to  renew  tyranny  and  attack;  3.  For  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  peace  and  freedom  based  on  justice  and 
security. 

We  shall  seek  to  achieve  such  aim  through  organ¬ 
ized  international  cooperation  and  not  by  joining  a 
world  state. 

We  favor  responsible  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  post-war  cooperative  organization  among  sov¬ 
ereign  nations  to  prevent  military  aggression  and  to 
attain  permanent  peace  with  organized  justice  in  a 
free  world. 

Such  an  organization  should  develop  effective  co¬ 
operative  means  to  direct  peace  forces  to  prevent  or 
repel  military  aggression.  Pending  this,  we  pledge  con¬ 
tinuing  collaboration  with  the  United  Nations  to  as¬ 
sure  the  ultimate  objective. 

We  believe,  however,  that  peace  and  security  do  not 
depend  upon  the  sanction  of  force  alone,  but  should 
prevail  by  virtue  of  reciprocal  interests  and  spiritual 
values  recognized  in  the  security  agreements.  The 
treaty  of  peace  should  be  just;  the  nations  which  are 
the  victims  of  aggression  should  be  restored  to  sover¬ 
eignty  and  self-government;  and  the  organized  co¬ 
operation  of  the  nation  should  concern  itself  with 
basic  causes  of  world  disorder.  It  should  promote  a 
world  opinion  to  influence  the  nations  to  right  con¬ 
duct,  develop  international  law  and  maintain  an  in¬ 
ternational  tribunal  to  deal  with  justifiable  disputes. 

We  shall  seek,  in  our  relations  with  other  nations, 
conditions  calculated  to  promote  world-wide  economic 
stability  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  but  also 

5.  New  York,  Herald  Tribune,  June  28,  1944. 


to  the  end  that  our  own  people  may  enjoy  a  high  level 
of  employment  in  an  increasingly  prosperous  world. 

We  shall  keep  the  American  people  informed  con 
cerning  all  agreements  with  foreign  nations.  In  all  of 
these  undertakings  we  favor  the  widest  consultation 
of  the  gallant  men  and  women  in  our  armed  force- 
who  have  a  special  right  to  speak  with  authority  in 
liehalf  of  the  security  and  liberty  for  which  they  fight. 
We  shall  sustain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State-, 
in  the  attainment  of  our  international  aims;  and  pur 
suant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  an) 
treaty  or  agreement  to  attain  such  aim  made  on  the 
behalf  of  the  United  States  with  any  other  nation  or 
any  association  of  nations,  shall  be  made  only  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurred. 

We  shall  at  all  times  protect  the  essential  intere.si 
and  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Excerpts  on  Foreign  Policy  from  Platform  Adoptei) 

BY  the  Democratic  Party  in  Chicago  on  July  20*^ 

IV.  That  the  world  may  not  again  be  drenched  in 
blood  by  international  outlaws  and  criminals,  we 
pledge: 

To  join  with  the  other  United  Nations  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  organization  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
states,  open  to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large  and 
small,  for  the  prevention  of  aggression  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security; 

To  make  all  necessary  and  effective  agreements  and 
arrangements  through  which  the  nations  would  main¬ 
tain  adequate  forces  to  meet  the  needs  of  preventing 
war  and  of  making  impossible  the  preparation  for  war 
and  which  would  have  such  forces  available  for  joint 
action  when  necessary. 

Such  organization  must  be  endowed  with  power  to 
employ  armed  forces  when  necessary  to  prevent  ag¬ 
gression  and  preserve  peace. 

We  favor  the  maintenance  of  an  international  court 
of  justice  of  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  employment  of  diplomacy,  conciliation, 
arbitration  and  other  like  methods  where  appropriate 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

World  peace  is  of  transcendent  importance.  Our 
gallant  sons  are  dying  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
They  do  not  die  as  Republicans.  They  do  not  die  as 
Democrats.  They  die  as  Americans.  We  pledge  that 
their  blood  shall  not  have  been  shed  in  vain.  America 
has  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  world  in  this  great 
service  to  mankind.  The  United  States  must  meet  the 
challenge.  Under  divine  Providence,  she  must  move 
forward  to  her  high  destiny. 

6.  New  York  Times,  July  21,  1944.  I 
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